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All Nature is a vast symbolism: 
every material fact has sheathed 
within it a spiritual truth. 

CHAPIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ACCEPT THYSELF. 


BY GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


My sister sprang to heights 
I could not climb, 
Though wearily I tried. 
My friend, with skill and strength, 
_ Made life sublime: 
T struggled at his side. 


Beneath my-joy in them 
| Lurked a deep pain, 
Turn wheresoe’er I would. 
What they so quickly reached, 
I longed to gain; 
Strove eagerly, nor could. 


A whisper came one morn 
To comfort me,— 
A messenger divine: 
“What thy friend, thy sister, are, 
t Thou needst not be: 
Another task is thine.” 


I took my life once more, 
Strong was wy heart: 

I cheerfully would plod,— 

Let them or leap or soar,— 
Do my own part 

Of the world’s work for God. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SWEET, SWEET- 
CLOVER. 


BY DORCAS DARE. 


66 HE didn’t eat any supper.” 
“She’s awful white.” 


“ Oh, dear!” sighed Esther. 
“Oh, dear!” sighed Vashti. 


“Let's go tell her now,” said 
Vashti. 

So into the house they ran, to 
find their mother not only willing, 
but anxious to help them. 

“And you will not tell Faith one 
single word? ” said the two children. 

“Not one single word,” promised 
Mrs. Gardiner. 

Up with the sun were Esther and 
Vashti the next morning, and out in 
the lot, picking great bunches of 
the fragrant clover. And, then, 
what a puzzle it was to hide it away 
safely, where no mischievous boys 
could find it and carry it away, and 
where Faith herself would not see 
it, as she passed through the lot, on 
on her way to the down-town store, 
where she worked! And, then, 
what a joyous time they had, when 
breakfast was over, and Faith 
away, in making their bouquets! 

“We can sell one hundred to-day, 
I guess,” said Vashti; “and that 
will be one hundred cents, if we ask 
one cent for them.” 

“Mamma said one cent was 
enough,” said Esther; “and there 

_ will be six trains stop here this 
morning and four this afternoon. 
So I know, ’most, that we can sell 
one hundred. One cent isn’t a 
great lot to give for our lovely 
sweet-clover, I’m sure.” 


At nine o’clock, when the train 
stopped at the little up-town station, 
Esther and Vashti stood upon the 
platform. Each carried a small 
grape basket, filled with the small, 
dainty bouquets they had con- 
structed. For a few seconds, as 
the passengers hurried past them, 


“She wants to go.” 

“ Awfully.” 

“And she hasn’t had a vacation for a whole 
year,” said Esther. 

“No,” said Vashti, “she has worked every single 
day.” 

In the vacant lot, which adjoined the house 
where they lived, sat the two young sisters of 
Faith Gardiner. Their round, rosy faces wore a 
look of trouble; and, instead of playing as usual, 
they had been sitting still for a long time, talking 
of their sister. 

At last, Esther sprang to her feet. 

“O Vashti,” she cried, clapping her hands, 
“well send her to the country!” 

Vashti sprang up, too, catching Esther’s excite- 
ment. “Oh,” she said, “what do you mean? 
How can we send her, when we have no money? 


Papa can’t earn any till he gets all well; and Faith 
can’t give us any of hers, because she gives it all 
to mamma.” 

Esther raised her hand, and pointed toward the 
sweet-clover which grew in every part of the 
vacant lot. ‘“There’s our money!” she said. 
“We'll pick lots and lots and dots of the sweet- 
clover, and make it into small bouquets, and sell 
them all day long to the passengers on our 
road.” 

Vashti turned her eyes toward the board fence 
which separated the field from the railroad track. 
“Tt is so near mamma can see us all the time,” 
she said, “so I guess she will be willing.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Esther, confidently. “She will 
want us to do it, when we tell her it is to send 
poor Faith into the country.” 


neither of them had the courage to 
offer their flowers. 

* You !” said Esther, nudging her sister. 

“Oh, I can’t!” whispered Vashti. “I’m scared.” 

“Then I will. J’ll speak first; and then you 
must, too. It’s for Faith, you know.” 

And so, a moment later, two young voices were 
heard by the people who came along the platform. 
“ Sweet-clover! Onecentabunch! Sweet-clover, 
sweet-clover!” 

At first, no one heeded their call; and they were 
beginning to fear that no one would buy, when 
suddenly a young girl, younger than their own 
dear Faith, paused beside them. 

“Oh,” she said, “it is sweet-clover. Oh, I 
must have a bunch. Only one cent? Why, then 
I can have five bunches for five cents, can’t 1?” 

“You can have six for five cents,” said Esther. 
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“ That’s what we get when we buy five cents’ worth 
of matches.” 

They gave them to her quickly, and Vashti 
took the money, while Esther continued to call: 
“ Sweet-clover, sweet-clover! One cent a bunch 
for sweet-clover!” And this time her flowers 
found their way into the hands of two elderly ladies. 

The spirits of the two children rose, as first one 
and then another of the passers-by bought their 
bouquets; and they were two very happy and very 
sanguine children when, ten minutes later, they 
ran up the station steps, down the street, across 
the vacant lot, and into the house. 

“Well, dears?” said their mother, questioningly. 

“Only ten left, and we had thirty,” they cried; 
“and they’ll sell the next time.” 

Still more happy, still more sanguine, were they 
at five o’clock that afternoon, when their mother 
counted their money. 

“ One dollar and eight cents,” she announced. 

“Oh, my!” cried Vashti. 

“Oh, goody-goody!” cried Esther, dancing 
around the room, in her joy. 

She calmed down presently, and looked at the 
calendar and counted the days. 

“Faith’s vacation don’t begin until the very last 
day of August, so we'll have lots of time ; and I 
guess we can earn twelve dollars. You said that 
- would do, you know, mamma.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Gardiner, “twelve dollars will 
give our Faith two whole weeks in the country.” 


And so, day after day, the two children picked 
sweet-clover, made it into dainty, fragrant bou- 
quets, and sold them to the passengers on “our 
road,” as they had long called it. 

It wasn’t always easy to get up early, and it 
was often very hard to work when they wanted to 
play; but they loved Faith, and so they perse- 
vered. 

And, then, what‘a joyful moment it was when 
they emptied their bag of pennies into Faith’s lap, 
and told her how they had earned it for her. 

“For me?” cried Faith. “For me!” 

And then came other joyful moments when the 
money was counted, and it was found that not 
only had their lovely sweet-clover earned for them 
the twelve dollars they wanted, but eight dollars 
more! 

What a surprise it was to every one but Mrs. 
Gardiner! And what exclamations of joy were 
heard! 

“And now,” said Faith, presently, “I must be 
generous and thoughtful, too, my little sisters; 
and so I propose this plan,—that we send papa 
and mamma into the country with all this wonder- 
ful money, while I stay at home with you.” 

But, though the children loved their sister so 
dearly that they agreed to this after a little per- 
suasion, their mother would not listen to it. And 
so a week later there were only three people in 
the house by the sweet-clover lot. 

“Papal be strong, and Faith will be all well,” 
said Esther; “and the sweet-clover did it.” 

Vashti looked from the window. 

“There is a lot more of it,” she said; ‘ but we 
don’t need it now.” 

“No,” said their mother; “but, if you do not 
need it, doesn’t somebody else, perhaps? ” 

The children looked at her, questioningly. 

“There are a great many sick children, and a 
great, great many poor children,— very poor,— 
who would be almost wild with joy if they could 
have just one day in the country or off on a 
steamboat sail.” 

“Oh, but we want to play now!” said both the 
children. ‘ School will begin so soon.” 

Their mother made no reply. She presently 
left the room. She had planted the seed, she felt. 

Vashti drew a long breath. 


“We haven’t had hardly any time to play,” she 
said. : 

“And we won't have, after school begins,” 
answered Esther. 

It was a hard battle that waged in their hearts 
during the next half-hour. It had been easy to 
decide to work for Faith; but this—for children 
they would never see, never know—was wholly 
different. 

‘They decided to work for them; and then they 
took it back, and said they must play, they 
couldn’t work all the whole vacation-time. Still, 
they were not happy in their decision, and so 
again they talked it over. 

Esther looked out of the window at last. 

“T don’t know,” she said, “but we'll have to. 
The sweet-clover has been good to us; and, maybe, 
we ought to be to it, and pick it, and sell it for 
those poor, sick children.” 

“Tt seems as if it kept on blooming just on pur- 
pose,” answered Vashti. 

“Well, then, we will!” said Esther. 

“Yes, we will,” agreed Vashti. 

And so the spirit of the Golden Rule triumphed 
over the love of play; and, though the days for 
work were few, half a dozen children went a-sail- 
ing down the beautiful bay and half a dozen other 
children went a-riding out into the beautiful 
country. And all because two little girls won a 
battle. 


FEBRUARY. 


Tue old, old wonder of the lengthening days 
Is with us once again: the winter’s sun, 
Slow sinking to the west when day is done, 
Each eve a little longer with us stays, 
And cheers the snowy landscape with his rays. 
Nor do we notice what he has begun 
Until a month or more of days have run, 
When we exclaim, “ How leng the light delays! ” 
So let some kindly deed, however slight, 
Be daily done by us, that to the waste 
Of selfishness some light it may impart, — 
Mayhap not noticed till we feel the night’ 
Is less within our souls, and broader spaced 
Has grown the cheerful sunshine of the heart. 
Samvuet Francis BATCcHELDER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT THE PICTURE SAID. 
For Washington's Birthday. 
BY AUNTIE BETH. 


OOR Terry did have a dreadful temper. It 
was always getting him into trouble and 
making other people uncomfortable. When 

he got into one of his “tantrums” as they called 
them, cook would say: “Bless me sowl! where 
can Troon to? ’Tis killin’ of me I’m afraid the 
little rooster will be op to nixt!” But, if his 
father, Mr. Wright, was around, he would say, 
“Terence!” in a voice that would make Terry 
keep quiet, no matter how angry he might be. 

A great many things had been done to help the 
little boy in getting over his naughty fits of temper. 
His mother, who was good and kind, and pitied 
him very much, sometimes would say she was 
afraid he did not try as he should to keep them 
down. After the tempest had passed, and Terry 
would see how unhappy he had made every one in 
the house, he would cry and feel sorry, and ask to 
be forgiven; but in a little while something else 
would go wrong, and there would be all the trouble 
over again. Sometimes his poor mamma would 
cry hard, she found it so hard to manage such a 
fiery little fellow. 

It was bitterly cold. Old Bo-re-as—that’s the 
name of the north wind—had roared and torn 
around, and made the blinds slam and the windows 


rattle and the doors creak, and had behaved like 
a shockingly noisy old gentleman. Then Jack 
Frost had tried what he could do, and there were 
strange pictures on the window-pane drawn by his 
icy fingers; and the ponds he had frozen, and 
hung great_icicles from the trees and bushes and 
corners of the house. 

But old Mr. Bo-re-as and Jack Frost had had a 
pretty long frolic and wouldn’t be able to go tear- 
ing and freezing about much longer, for it was 
February, the 20th of February, and all our little 
school boys and girls know whose birthday comes 
on the 22d; and, after Washington’s Birthday, the 


-winter is getting rather old, and after a few more 


days it is gone. 

Terry had begged to have a little party on the 
22d; and as he had been a good boy at school, and 
as there had also been considerable cold, stormy 
weather, his mother said yes, he might have half 
a dozen of his little mates come and stay from 
two until six o’clock. There should be a nice treat 
prepared; and, if it was a pleasant afternoon, they 
would enjoy parading up and down the piazza. 

When Terry invited his friends, they one and all 
decided that he must be General Washington at the 
parade. But, as he wanted to treat his guests 
politely, Terry thought perhaps some one else had 
better be the general. No, they all wanted him to 
lead; and, after all, he was quite pleased that they 
did. 

But the day before the 22d, if foolish little 
Terry didn’t get into one of his terrible fits of 
temper, and with cook, too; and what do you 
think about? Why, never meaning for a moment 
to offend any one, poor Norah said she thought it 
looked like snow; and Terry, who wanted the sun 
to shine the next day, told her she didn’t know any- 
thing about it, and she needn't say that again, she 
needn’t dare to. 

Instead of getting angry, Norah laughed and 
said: “Well, now, aren't you the shmart little 
cockerel to think I’ll be toald wot I can be sayin’ 
an’ wot I can’t. I think there’s snow in the air, 
me by!” 

Norah did not really mean to tease Terry, but 


. She did not think a little fellow nine years old had 


better tell her what she could say and what she 
couldn’t; but, dear, dear! the next thing Norah 
knew Terry was banging chairs about, kicking the 
table, and screaming like a little fury. Ina very 
short time his mother went to the kitchen; and, 
without stopping to ask questions, she marched 
Terry up to the spare room, and told him that there 
he could stay until supper time, and, if there was 
any more noise, he would go straight to bed. 

Terry knew his mamma always meant what she 
said, and that there would be no use in showing any 
more temper. So he laid down on the large rug, and 
began looking up ata fine picture of Washington 
hanging overthe mantel. That reminded him that 
to-morrow he was to take the part of the great 
general in playing with his friends. But, somehow, 
he didn’t feel quite easy while’ watching the pic- 
ture; and all at once— wonder of wonders! — it 
began speaking to him : — 

“Yes, I should think you were a pretty boy to 
talk of leading others! What kind of a time 
do you suppose there would have been in our army 
or there would be in any army if the general 
should fly into a great temper at some little thing 
that didn’t exactly please him, and begin banging 
things about and using loud, improper language? ” 

Terry wished he could crawl off somewhere, and 
get away from those stern eyes that were looking 
right down at him; but he hadn’t the power to 
move. And, oh, the way the voice had said that 
word “general”! There was such scorn and 
pride and almost punishment in it, Terry thought. 

“I —I’m sorry,” faltered Terry; and he was 
very glad to find that he could speak. 
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“It isn't enough to be sorry,” replied the face 
in the picture. “A person can merely say, ‘I’m 
sorry,’ and keep on doing wrong and making it 
hard for other people: the noble thing is to stop 
doing the wrong ” 

“[—I sometimes try to,” said Terry. 

“That isn’t enough,” said the voice again. 
“Merely trying isn’t enough!” The voice was 
so stern Terry cried. 

The next moment he thought the face looked 
softer and the eyes kinder; and, when the voice 
began again, it was, oh, so gentle! It sounded 
beautiful. 

“My dear little boy, you are so young that I 
cannot be stern with you very long; but I want 
to tell you something. The first thing that a good 
soldier has to learn is to conquer himself! Now 
have you any idea what that means? ” 

“TI guess it means he must make himself behave, 
and do right,” Terry replied, “and not get so p’o- 
voked.” 

“Yes, thut is the idea. Why, the Bible says 
that he that ruleth his own spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city. Only think! If you could 
rule Terry Wright, and make him rule and put 
down his naughty temper, you would be doing a 
better and a greater thing than if you went out in 
a cocked hat and a sword at your side, and made 
yourself king and ruler over all the people in this 
place where you live.” 

Terry looked very sober. “But it is such a 
great thing to be a generaf over an army,” he 
said. : 

“Tsit? Why, my boy, it is one of the hardest 
things in the world! A general cannot have 
things please him very often. What would you 
think should a picture of my poor troops appear 
before your eyes as they marched through New 
Jersey in 1776,—no shoes, and the ground frozen 
or covered with snow, hungry, half-clothed, but 
patient and obedient ?” 

“They were heroes!” cried Terry, no longer 
afraid of the face in the picture. 

“Yes, my boy, so they were. You give them the 
right name: they were heroes. And then, at Valley 
Forge, that dreadful winter when the government 
was perhaps doing all it could, and yet my poor 
soldiers were cold, hungry, suffering from priva- 
tions such as you have never even dreamed of. 
Supposing just one man had been a Terry Wright, 
and midst all the trouble and trial of the camp 
had burst now and then into a fit of temper, — how 
should we have dealt with just one such a man? ” 

Poor Terry hung his head. Why, this was 
dreadful!— having General Washington asking 
what he could have done with a man who had a 
temper like his, Terry Wright’s. 

“Tm only a boy,” said Terry, faintly. 

“That is very true: you are only a boy; but 
now is the time when what we call your ‘charac- 
ter’ is forming. If you go on giving way to 
temper, harsh words, and violent deeds, you will 
make — oh, no, I don’t like to say the kind of a 
man you will make. But now I will tell you 
something more, not to distress you, but to warn 
you. 

“The trials and troubles of camp-life made my 
men very kind to each other. If a poor fellow 
was sick, and unable to carry his musket, a com- 
rade would often carry it a long way for him, or 
perhaps a strong, healthy man would try to forget 
how hungry he was, so as to give half his rations, 
or portion of food, to a poor, frail fellow who 
needed the extra food to keep up his small 
strength. We had one such kind, generous man 
at Valley Forge. He would make his willing arms 
carry two muskets every little while,— a very hard, 
tiresome thing to do: he would give half his day’s 
food to a poor, weak comrade; but,—ah! my boy, 
it hurts me to tell it,—but this kind-hearted man, 


this generous soldier, had never learned to govern 
or rule his temper, and now and then he would 
fly into a tempest of wrath that could not be 
allowed.” 

“What would you do to him?” asked Terry, 
with wide-open eyes, as it seemed to him. 

“Put him in the guard-house. How sad! A 
fine fellow, with a gentleman for a father and a 
nice lady for a mother, with a fine nature and 
good looks, yet with a dark spot in his character 
that made it necessary once in a while to put him 
—a grown man—off by himself with another 
soldier to guard him, and keep him from doing 
harm in his fits of temper.” 

“That’s worse than being a boy shut up in the 
spare room, isn’t it?” asked Terry, very soberly. 

“Y-e-s,” said Washington, slowly, “perhaps so. 
But I can’t help thinking that a little fellow who 
has a good father and a kind mother, one of the 
best of homes, and a pleasant, good-natured 
woman in the kitchen to make nice things for a 
party ”— 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! so awful sorry!” cried 
Terry, the great tears rolling over his cheeks. “I 
will try to keep my old temper down; but how 
can 12 

““A general has to learn to say, ‘I will!’” said 
the voice from the picture. “Suppose you say it 
about keeping down your worst enemy, that quick 
temper,” and the face in the picture really smiled. 

Terry gathered up all his force, and fairly 
screamed, “J wil/ keep down my old enemy, my 
temper! ” 

Then he started and looked around strangely. 
There was his dear papa standing in the doorway, 
looking very much puzzled. 

“Mamma thought I’d better come up and tell 
you it is nearly supper-time,” his papa said; ‘“‘and 
I wanted to talk a moment with my dear little son 
about his actions to-day. But what was that I 
heard about your temper, just as I opened the 
door? ” 

Terry looked up at the picture. 
Washington talk to me?” he asked. 

His father laughed. “Pictures don’t talk, as a 
rule,” he said; “but perhaps my boy has been 
dreaming.” 

“Yes, I must a-been asleep,” said Terry, slowly. 
“Oh, but, papa, do soldiers that get mad and throw 
things bave to go into a guard-house? And, oh, 
dear, what about Valley Forge and—and ”— 

The dream was fading. They always fade, and 
it is better that they should. But his papa had 
heard enough. 

“You've studied about Valley Forge in your 
history or geography, Terry; and that made up 
part of your dream. But you probably remem- 
ber the last part most plainly, and that must have 
been something about keeping your temper.” 

“Oh, I know!” exclaimed Terry, joyously. 
* General Washington spoke to me right out of his 
picture, and said a general had to learn to say, ‘I 
will!’ and that I’d better learn to say I would 
keep down my temper, that was my worst enemy. 
And now I remember hollerin’ out, ‘ J will keep 
down my old enemy, my temper! ’” 

“Brave boy!” said his father, with happy eyes. 
“T came to talk about that temper, but General 
Washington has said to you what is perhaps better 
than anything I had thought of. Only —never 
forget it, my boy!” 

And the best of it was Terry did not forget. 


“ Did General 


Iv is a curious fact that the roots and branches 
of a tree are so alike in their nature that, if a tree 
be uprooted and turned upside down, the under- 
ground branches will take to themselves the func- 
tions of roots, and the exposed roots will in time 
bud and become veritable branches, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BLACKIE. 


BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


T was the first kittie Mattie ever had. 

To be sure, there was Major; but he 
was mamma's cat, and very old and dig- 
nified. 

This kittie of Mattie’s was a tiny little black 
one, with just a few white hairs under its chin, 
with big ears and blue eyes; and mamma said that 
it should be Mattie’s own, and that she must take 
good care of it always. 

“Can’t I have it sleep with me?” asked Mattie 
the first night after she got the kittie. 

“Oh, no!” said mamma. “The kittie will have 
to sleep out in the barn; and, when he gets bigger, 
he will catch the mice that are out there.” 

At half-past seven mamma said, “It is little 
girls’ and little kitties’ bedtimes. So you can 
put kittie to bed, and then I will put you to 
bed.” 

Mattie’s papa was out in the barn with a lantern. 
So Mattie took the little black kittie in her arms, 
and went out there, too. 

“Where can he sleep?” she asked her papa, 
anxiously. 

Papa thought a minute, and then he said, “* We 
will put him in the shed back of the barn.” 

“He won't get away?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“And Major won’t get in? You know he was 
real hateful to Blackie, and spit at him. If he 
should get at him, he might bite him.” 

“We will shut Major out,” said papa. 

So they carried Blackie into the shed, and made 
a nice little nest for him in some sweet-smelling 
hay, and came away and left him. 

That night Mattie dreamed of little black cats 
dancing around Major, who was growling at each 
one as he went by. 

Then she dreamed that one of the little black 
cats came and rubbed his head against her face 
and purred. He purred so loud that Mattie woke 
up, and — what do you think? There was Blackie 
himself, rubbing against her face and. purring. 
Why, you never heard such a little cat make so 
much noise! 

Mattie sat up and rubbed her eyes to make sure 
she was really awake. When she decided that 
she really was, you can imagine how glad she was 
to see Blackie. 

First she played with him, then he cuddled down 
beside her and shut up his eyes and purred more 
and more faintly till he was sound asleep. Mattie 
kept very still so as not to wake him; and in a 
minute she, too, was asleep. 

And that is the way mamma found them, when 
she came up to dress Mattie. 

“Why, how did that kittie come here?” she 
asked in astonishment. 

“T don’t know,” said Mattie. 
him in?” 

“No, indeed!” said mamma; and she began to 
look about the room. “Oh,” she said, as she 
caught sight of the open skylight, “he must have 
come in there.” She looked on the white cover 
of the stand that was under the skylight; and 
there were little, muddy footprints on it. 

“But how did he get onto the roof?” asked 
Mattie; and, when she was dressed, she went to see 
if she could find out. 

She walked around the house; and, when she got 
to the south side, she said: “Oh, I see. He 
climbed up on the grape-vine; but how did he get 
out of the shed?” 

She went out there, and looked around. There 
was a large crack under the door where the old 
floor had settled, and that was the only place she 
could see where he could have come out, 


“Didn’t you let 
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Every duty we omit obscures 
some truth we should have known. 
RuskInN. 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP. 


“You think I'm dead,” 

The apple-tree said, 

“Because I have never a leaf to 
show; 

Because I stoop 

And my branches droop, 

And the dull gray mosses over me 
grow! 

But I’m all alive in trunk and shoot. 

The buds of next May 

I fold away, 

But I pity the withered grass at my 
root.” 


* You think I’m dead,” 

The quick grass said, 

“ Because I have parted with stem 
and blade! 

But under the ground 

J am safe and sound, 

With the snow’s thick blanket over 
me laid. 

I’m all alive and ready to shoot, 

Should the spring of the year 

Come dancing here ; 

But I pity the flowers without 
branch or root.” 


* You think I’m dead,” 

A soft voice said, 

“Because not a branch or root J 
own. 

I never have died, 

But close I hide 

In a plumy seed that the wind has 
sown. 

Patiently I wait through the long 
winter hours; 

You will see me again. 

I shall laugh at you then, 


see my brother returned. Each 
time the passengers came, I thought 
it was my brother. When ten 
o'clock came, no brother; eleven 
o’clock, no brother; even mid- 
night, no brother. By that time I 
was tired and went to bed. 

“Next morning about four o’clock 
I jumped up,I began to looked for 
my brother. I waited and waited 
for him. When breakfast time 
came, the captain called me to the 
table. 


asked I. 

“* Just noon,’ said he. 

“T sat there, and said to myself, 
‘If my brother don’t come back by 
half-past eleven, I am going up the 
city and walk home by follow the 
sun.’ Just about eleven o’clock 
there came my brother. When I 
saw him, it made me as happy as 
the wild bird get away from its 
cage. , 
“Tt took us four days and four 
nights to sailed on that river to 
Hong Kong. During that time I 
was suffer with the seasick; and 
then I-said to myself, ‘I do hope 
that every steamer that sail for 
America is now on fire, and I do 
wish I never heard about America.’ 

“ After four days of our voyaged, 
when we arrived Hong Kong City. 
We remained there eight days; and 
during that time my brother sac- 
rificed everything to made me 
happy, and told me all kinds of 
stories and beauties of America, 
and tried to comfort me by that 
way. But still my mind kept 
thinking about my little beautiful 
village where I have spend so many 


Out of the eyes of a hundred 
flowers.” 
Evita M. Tuomas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW A CHINESE BOY WAS HOMESICK. 


BY M. B. THRASHER. 


LL who have been homesick remember what 
they suffered. They will be able to sym- 
pathize with this Chinese boy, who tells 

how miserable he was when he first left his far-off 
foreign home. Wong Aloy has already told in 
Every Other Sunday something of his boyhood. 
This story, like the other, is printed just as he 
wrote it. 

“Tam the youngest of my family. It was na- 
ture I became the pet of my people. I have a 
brother who was twenty-one years older than I. 
He was business man in the State of Montana. In 
the year of 1881 he went home, and he found out 
I do not like to go to school, and my mother let 
me have my own way; and he asked my mother to 
let me come to America.” 

It was finally arranged that Wong Aloy was to 
come to America with his brother’s partner, the 
latter remaining in China for a time longer. 

“Came the first day of May, 1882. Wetooka 
boat from the river bank where I spend so many 
happy days. It was holiday on that day. We 
called it ‘The Swim Day,’ meaning to washed all 
the sickness away, especially for the children. 

“The picture of the smiled which my home folks 
gave me is still remained in my mind. And the 
kind, true, tender, and wise advices which they 


gave me on that morning it seemed to me whisper- 
ing in my ears all the day long. 

“When we took the boat, we sailed to Hong 
Kong City. As we passed the river banks, I saw 
some boys as my age, and some of them used to 
go to school with me; and, when they saw me, they 
waved their hands at me, as much as said ‘good- 
by.’ 

“Then I thought to myself, ‘ Why I can not have 
the same opportunity to enjoying the holiday as 
they have?’ Then I answered and said, ‘ Because 
I was too lazy to go to school.’ 

“No doubt I looked sad on that day, but my 
brother tried to comfort me; but I still keep think- 
ing about my home and my schoolmates. Just 
about four o’clock that afternoon when we arrived 
a large city where we have to changed the boat to 
Hong Kong. As soon as we get in a large boat, 
my brother introduced me to the captain, and left 
me to the captain’s care. 

“*Do you like to go up the city with me?’ asked 
my brother. ; 

“*No,’ I answered. 
within a short time. 

“When supper time come, the captain called me 
for supper. ‘I expect you liked here,’ said the 
captain. 

“*No, sir,’ said I, with the pitiful tone. The 
captain smiled, and said, ‘I am sorry, but you get 
used to after a while and make yourself home 
while with me.’ After supper the captain saw me 
abed, and said, ‘When you tired, you just go to 
sleep.’ 

“Thank you,’ said I; and then the captain 
walked away, and I stood there and expected to 


I thought he be returned 


happy days, and I was dreamed 
about it, and I was talking to some of my school- 
mates while I sleep. 

“Just two days before we took the steamer 
sailed to San Francisco, my brother put me in the 
care of his partner, whose name was Jam Hing. 
He was partnership with him at Montana. I re- 


membered well what my brother said to me at the 


pier before we left at Hong Kong to sailed to San 
Francisco. He hold my hand, and said: ‘Now, my 
little brother, remember what our mother said to 
you, and, in fact, what all of us said to you. 
Remember Mr. Jam Hing, he is my partner, and 
he just like me to you, and therefore I put you in 
his hands’ care; and I ask you as your brother, 
and it is for your own interest, to do just as Mr. 
Hing say to you. You come out success in the 
end and come home, as our mother never can die 
happy without seeing you once more. Good-by.’ 

***Good-by,’ answered I, with the tears come 
down my eyes, and with the pitiful tone. And 
then the little steamer leave to make the connec- 
tion of the large steamer that sailed to San Fran- 
cisco.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
CAKE. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


N the Price family there were always birthday 
cakes on birthdays. Dear me, how could 
Elsie be nine years old or Catherine be seven 

or the little Price twins be three, without a birth- 
day cake? Never! The dainty little cakes with 
white frosting or pink or chocolate, and with nine 


“* What time we go to leave?’ 
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That night at supper there was a birth- 
day cake for George Washington. It was 
a “three-story cake,” Elsie said; and there 
was a thick carpet of jelly in each story. 
Perhaps you would have called it a “ Wash- 
ington pie” instead of cake. And it was 
frosted— can’t you guess?—with red, 
white, and blue. 

Primary Education. 


Lor Every Other Sunday. 
WITH REVERENT STEPS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Wir reverent steps I enter pathways new, 


Since God aside the curtains softly drew: 

is wonderful to live in these good days 

Of courage, hopefulness, and growing 
praise, 

When searching science has so much made 
known, 

When love for man so much of joy has 
shown, 

When commerce gladly spreads her sails 
afar 


And follows light that gleams from every 


star, 


And we are heirs to all the past sublime, 


Children of God, to hold his gifts of time! 


With reverent steps I tread this temple 
new. 

I wish to keep the soul of all that’s true; 

I wish to help the cause of justice fair, 

‘To sympathize with all, for all to care, 

To think the days of strife and greed are 


done, 

To hold that love and light at last are 
won, 

And what the race has sought in tears so 
- long 


It now attains with merriment and song, 
And comes unto its manhood’s noble prime, 
True child of God, in happy realms of time. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE BEAR THAT GUARDED THE 


A LESSON 


IN KNITTING. 


candles or seven or three, were the very best part 
of a birthday in the Price family. 

On the twenty-second day of February some- 
body beside a little Price had a birthday; and the 
whole nation celebrated it. Can you guess who it 
was? The little Prices celebrated it, too. They 
planted a little brown twig from Papa Price’s 
cherry-tree in the snow; and then one of the twins 
—of course it was Paul— chopped it down with a 
penknife, because the hatchet was too big. All 
the morning they played “George Washington”; 
that is, until Catherine got too hungry to bear it 
another minute. 

“T’ll go in an’ coax some cookies for us,” she 
said promptly, “ one two, three — five cookies; for 
"course you'll want two, Paulie Price.” 

“Course I will,” Paul said eagerly. 

Mamma Price was in the pantry, beating some- 
thing in the big mixing-bowl. Catherine could 
hear the spoon hit the sides of the bowl regularly, 


RAILROAD CROSSING. 


BY EDWARD A. 


Oy. upon a time there was a bear; 


RAND. 


and it was not a four-legged bear, 

but a two-legged one, which was 
the strange thing about him. Sometimes 
—very, very rarely—he was addressed 
as ‘ Mr. Hawkins.” Most grown-up people 
knew him as “Old Tim Hawkins.” The 
boys universally knew him as “the Bear.” 
He guarded the gates at the railroad cross- 


like little beats on adrum. She opened the door 
and looked in. A sudden idea had popped into her 
head, under a mop of curls. 

“You're makin’ the birthday cake, mamma!” 
she cried. 

“ The — birthday cake, Catherine?” mamma said 
slowly. ‘“ Whose birthday cake? ” 

“Why, George Washington’s, Mamma Price,— 
?course! You hadn’t forgotten ’twas his birthday, 
had you? Is that his cake you're beatin’? You 
goin’ to frost it pink or choc’late? ” 

Little twinkles lighted themselves in mamma’s 
eyes, and shone like bits of stars. A sudden idea 
popped into her head, too. 

“It isn’t cake at all, dear, it’s cookies,” she said. 
* The old ones are nearly gone. Look up here, — 
yes, I thought so! I see one, two, three,— five 
cookies in your eye. And there are just about 
five left in the jar. Run outdoors, and have a 
party with them.” 


ing, and he was so cross about it and so 
savagely ordered the boys away that they gave 
him a name of their own; and it stuck to him 
like tar to the unlucky hand touching it. 

Grandmother Bolster, though, had said to Billy, 
her young grandson, “ There’s a tender place about 
everybody.” 

“Tf you can only find it,” remarked Billy. 

“That is well put, but don’t say there isn’t any 
because you don’t find it right off.” 

*T know one man that hasn’t any, grandmother; 
and you might hunt your lifetime to find it.” 

“Who is that? ” 

“The Bear, as we boys call him, that is down at 
the railroad crossing.” 

Grandma asked, “ Old Tim Hawkins? ” 

“ That’s the one.” 

She arose, and went into the pantry where were 
kept various treasures that greatly comforted a 
boy’s heart. She brought out a big red apple. 

“There, recess time, about recess time when 
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everybody is hungry, you run round from school 
to the railroad crossing, and say, ‘ Wouldn’t you like 
to have an apple, Mr. Hawkins?’” 

“ Wish I was Mr. Hawkins,” thought Billy. 

However, grandmother remembered an ever- 
hungry boy also; and he offered an apple content- 
edly to the Bear. 

Billy thought the gate-tender would drop the 
apple, he was so astonished. He, the gate-tender, 
was accustomed to such gentle missiles as all sorts 
of hard epithets, and sometimes even stones; but 
a big red apple at that starvation hour, eleven 
o’clock, was so unusual that he could not even say, 
“ 'Thankee.” 

It sounded like a gruff *‘How—w—!” It was 
more like a bear growl. It was not that, however. 
The next time Billy went that way, he was con- 
fronted by something unusual. ‘“ Won’t ye come 
in?” said a pleasant voice. And there, in the door 
of the little caboose erected forthe gate-tender’s 
protection against storm, stood the gate-tender. 

Billy almost staggered, he was so surprised; but 
he went into the caboose, and it was very cosey. A 
comforting kind of a fire glowed in the stove; and 
a clock kept ticking, “Come in, come in,” all the 
time. 

He had so pleasant a time and found the gate- 
tender so agreeable that.after this he went as often 
as he thought the railroad company would let him. 

One day Billy had been hurried away from home; 
and he had only half-fulfilled a promise he had 
made to his grandmother, to read a chapter in the 
New Testament every day. He stuck his Testa- 
ment in his pocket; and, calling at the gate-tender’s, 
he found it so comfortable that he thought he 
would finish his reading there. 

“Tt’s very comfortable here,” thought Billy ; ” and 
I guess the gate-tender is pretty comfortable in 
everything. They say he’s pretty well fixed. He 
owns the little house he lives in, they say. Ah! 
there is one thing out: there’s his son, Nathan. 
He’s a queer chap, I guess. They say he left 
home long ago, and is a sort of a—atramp. His 
folks can’t get him home. Too bad! I pity the 
gate-tender. Wonder if he knows I’m thinking 
about him.” 

The gate-tender did not know about this. He 
knew, though, that Billy was thinking; and he said, 
“ What ye got there? ” 

Billy held up his Testament. 

“You read that? ” 

SOVes pine 

“Humph! What ye readin’?” 

“Tt says in one place, ‘ My grace is sufficient for 
thee.’ ” 

“ What’s that amount to?” 

* Well, it’s a promise.” 

“A promise? Do yous’pose God cares anything 
*ticklar about us and has any interest in us folks 
down here?” 

“Why not? Doesn’t a father care for his child?” 

“A father? A — f-f-f”— Here the gate-tender’s 
voice seemed to catch in his throat. His face 
flushed. 

“There’s a story about that in here,” said Billy, 
who wanted to get some measure of praise for the 
book he read. 

“A story? Wall, now, that interests me, a 
story does; but these promises! S’posin’ you read 
it. Stand up thar, and read it like a major!” 

The gate-tender’s eyes sparkled with pride as he 
contemplated the boy, and the boy began : — 

“A certain man had two sons. And the young- 
est of them said to his father, Father, give me 
the portion of goods that falleth tome. And he 
divided unto them his living. And not many days 
after the younger son gathered all together, and 
took his journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living.” 

What was the matter with the Bear? 


” 


He was 


striding excitedly about the little caboose. I have 
seen bears nervously walking round in their quar- 
ters, haven’t you? The reader, though, did not 
raise his eyes to notice his agitation, but read on; 
for the story deeply interested him. He read about 
the prodigal son, when in the far country he came 
to himself, when he returned home, and when the 
father gave the son such a forgiving welcome. 

“There! don’t you think that, interesting?” 
asked Bully, triumphantly. He lifted his eyes. 
What a strange change had come over the Bear! 
His eyes were red and moist. His face was tremu- 
lous with emotion. He was thinking how he had 
received his son more than once when the young 
man came back seeking reconciliation. The father 
had been the Bear, indeed, shaking his head and 
frowning as his son approached him. And that 
prodigal in the gospel had been welcomed by his 
father! 

“He did well!” gasped the gate-tender. 

“Who?” asked Billy. i 

“ That —that boy!” said the gate-tender. “No 
—no—TJI mean that father who took him back.” 

Suddenly a bell began toring. It was the signal 
for an approaching train. And what did the gate- 
tender and Billy see? 

There was a train thundering down toward the 
station; but just opposite the door was a young 
man, who seemed to be bewildered amid the 
tracks. Half adozen of these spanned the street, 
and somebody, starting to cross them, had not 
realized how near the train was. He seemed to be 
bewildered, and was helplessly halting and looking 
about. And that huge locomotive coming down 
upon him, thundering, crashing away ! 

“Here, here!” shrieked a boy; and the next 
moment Billy was tugging away at the young man, 
pulling him across the tracks. 

“The Lord have mercy!” groaned the gate- 
tender, who had let the heavy gate drop, and then 
stood as helpless as the young man. “ It’s — it’s — 
my son — Nathan,” he was murmuring. 

Somehow, they all got into the caboose; and the 
train went rolling and rearing by, while the gate 
had been swung up into the air again. 

Then in the caboose there was a scene tender as 
that in the gospel story,— Nathan confessing, the 
father forgiving and confessing, too, acknowledg- 
ing his remissness. 

“And I want to allow, too,” he sobbed, ‘ how 
Billy’s book is jest the book for folks; and it’s 
a-goin’ to be here on that shelf, and I'll read it, and, 
Nathan, you read it.” 

Yes, he was ready, and it was opened by him 
that very day; and to open and read is a good 
habit for us all. 


For Every Other muta : 
A FOE IN THE GARDEN. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


AN and Bess had come to spend the sum- 
mer with grandma; and the very first 
thing they did, after kissing her and the 

two aunties, was to scamper down the gravel walk 
quite to the end of the garden, where stood a big 
cherry-tree. 

It was long past cherry time; but the little girls, 
who lived in the city the greater part of their 
lives, thought, no matter when they paid the old 
tree a visit, they would always find clusters of red 
juicy cherries hanging temptingly low, waiting to 
be picked. 

“Oh! it was so disappointing to find leaves, 
nothing but leaves; and we would never even 
think of eating leaves!” cried Bess; while the 
great tears gathered in her blue eyes, until there 
was an overflow the minute she winked her eye- 
lids. 


“You do eat leaves!” said a rustling voice, 
close at hand. 

“Oh, it’s talking! the cherry-tree’s talking!” 
shouted Nan. 

“No, it’s the thick vine that runs all over its 
trunk,” asserted Bess. 

“IT say you do eat leaves!” persisted the vine. 
“Lettuces, cabbage, spinach, watercress,— well, 
that’s enough to commence with.” 

There was nothing that suited Nan better than 
asking questions. So, with a voice trembling with 
excitement, she launched into her favorite pas- 
time. ‘“ How did you climb up that tree? What 


‘makes those woolly worms on your branches? 


What are those bunches of hard, stony things?” 

“Do stop and take a good breath,” said the vine. 
“To be polite, you should ask one question at a 
time and wait until it is answered. Now as to 
question number one. I do not send my roots 
into the dirty black earth. I like to get away from 
it. See my fine, delicate, pinkish rootlets that 
you ignorantly called worms. Some of them I 
use as fingers, catching hold of the rough places 
on the tree bark, in order to lift myself up.” 

“But how do you find things to eat?” asked 
Bess, who wanted to have her say. 

“Part of my roots,” replied the vine, “draw in 
gases from the air, and the rest suck the most de- 
lightfully flavored sap from the cherry-tree pipes. 
It saves me the trouble of cooking so many 
messes. Those hard, silvery white things are 
clusters of last year’s berries. They were brown 
then. 

“Observe my delicate, clover-scented flowers, 
of such a beautiful greenish-yellow. They hang 
in long clusters, like grapes.” 

“What makes the green in your leaves?” asked 
Nan. “Grandma always tells me to run away and 
not bother, and John says the sun colors them: 
but I know that is not true.” 

“It's very simple, when you examine into it,” 
declared the ivy, rustling its glossy oval leaves 
until they showed their downy under surface. 
“Inside of every leaf is a paste, or jelly, we call 
leaf-green. This is what eats up the carbon in the 
air, and makes out of the poison nice plant mate- 
rial.” 

Bess had pulled a handful of leaves, and was 
busy crushing them, to find the jelly. It was such 
a warm day, and she rubbed the moisture from 
her face with her fat little hand. 

“Stop!” called the cherry-tree. 
with that ivy, it’s poison. Stop, or you'll be sorry 
for it! When it was, oh so tiny, I let it cling with 
its rootlets to my trunk, to keep it out of the mud; 
and now there is no getting rid of this trouble- 
some neighbor, who robs me of my very life- 
blood. Don’t you see how pale my leaves are? ” 

“Oh, dear! we must never let our good cherry- 
tree die,” cried Nan. ‘‘Let’s run quick, and ask. 
John to pull that dreadful vine down and burn it 
up.” 

“T guess I’m killed, too,” sobbed Bess, whose 
face and hands were red and burning. “I’m 
prickly all over, and I want grandma.” 

Off ran the child, as if a regiment of soldiers 
was chasing her, poor frightened Nan following 
in her wake. Grandma bathed the smarting face 
and hands with a cooling lotion, then gathering 
Bess in her arms, told the children that, if they 
allowed little sins to creep in their hearts, they 
would, like the poison ivy, grow iarger and 
stronger, draining their lives of all sweetness and 
goodness. “Yes,” concluded grandma, “beware 
of sin! Its sure poison.” : 


“Don’t fool 


All examples represent Ingratitude as sitting 
on its throne, with Pride at its right hand and 
Cruelty at its left,— worthy supporters of such a 
reigning vmptety. Sourx. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BUSINESS VENTURE OF THREE 
LITTLE GIRLS. 


Part II. 


BY LUCY WEBSTER RINGSTAFF. 


WEEK had passed by since the dolls’ fur- 
nishing house had become a reality, and in 
the mean time this sign had been attract- 


ing much attention among the juvenile shoppers 
of L.: — 


Dots’ MILLINERY AND FIRST-CLASS DRESSMAKING. 
Orders Promptly Filled. 


MISSES BLAKE. 


One morning little Edith Wynne tripped lightly 


up the steps of a brown stone mansion, and rushed 


breathlessly into her mother’s study. 

‘“‘Q mamma, I have something to tell you. 
Guess what it is? ”. 

‘Well, pet, Iam sure I cannot guess. It is a 
new present, I suppose,” replied her mother. 

‘“No, no, mamma: you never would guess. I 
saw the cutest little shop for dolls this morning; 
and I want some new hats for Rosalind and Eth- 
leen, please, mamma. ‘Their old ones are perfect 
frights, and those new ones are so cute. And, 
mamma, I want to have Betsey a dress made. 
You know I can’t ever fit her,” teased Edith. 

‘Oh, well,” replied her mother, laughingly, 
“¢you must tell me more about it.” 

‘¢ Well, mamma, you know those Blake girls 
that go to our Sunday School? They always 
know their lessons, and all the girls in the class 
love them. Miss Wright calls them ‘ perfect little 
ladies,’ and says they are not ashamed of being 
poor and having to work for a living. Mamma, [ 
just wish you could see their shop! Now, may I 
get the hats? ” 

“Yes, pet, so now run down to the garden and 
gather the chrysanthemums for your tea table 
while they are fresh.” 

“Oh, thank you, mamma,” said Edith; and, kiss- 
ing her mother’s cheek, she ran merrily down to 
the garden. 

‘‘What good common sense those Blake chil- 
dren have,” mused Mrs. Wynne. “I know this is 
only another of their plans to help their mother, 
as they are always doing. They are such bright, 
hopeful children; and, instead of being a shiftless 
burden to their mother, they are always doing 
something to make her happy and to relieve her of 
her cares.” 

Little Edith was the pet of the household. Sur- 
rounded by luxury and being the only girl, she 
was petted alike by father, mother, and brothers; 
and it was only natural to them to give the little 
maid whatever she wished. 

Edith returned with her arms laden with golden 
chrysanthemums that matched her shining curls. 

“Now, sweetest mamma, won’t you help me set 
my tea table?” And two violet eyes looked up 
pleadingly. 

“Yes, dear, after lunch,” replied Mrs. Wynne. 

A few hours later a quaint tea table might have 
been seen in the palm-room, while busy hands 
were spreading it with embroidered linens. Edith 
flitted about, knotting a bunch of chrysanthemums 
here and there, and placing a bowl of the choicest 
beauties on the tea table. Then off she hurried to 
her playhouse, to dress her large family of dolls 
for their party. The dolls were brought out and 
placed in chairs, looking very much as if they were 
expecting company. Edith was a vision of gold 
as she came skipping down the hallway with her 
yellow flounces and curls flying. The mothers 
with their best-behaved dolls began to arrive, and 
soon the palm-room was filled with a din of merry 


voices; and peal after peal of happy laughter rang 
down the hallway. 

Edith was an adept at entertaining, for her 
childish heart had been gratified by many parties; 
and never did the little maid look fairer than when 
her hands were daintily engaged in pouring tea. 
The little mothers talked about many things; but, 
when the dolls’ shop was mentioned, all were 
keenly interested. And what more absorbing topic 
is there to any little maid than the clothing of her 
doll family? The Blake children were favorites, 
and nothing seemed more charming than to buy 
something at their shop. Before the visitors left, 
they all agreed to call there soon. 

A few days after Edith and her mother went 
down to the shop, Edith carrying the ill-shapen 
Betsey in her arms. 

Ruth greeted them with a polite, ‘‘ What can I 
do for you?” And Edith handed over Betsey to 
be fitted. 

Nellie looked at the doll, and remarked, “She 
looks as if she will be hard to fit.” 

“Yes,” replied Edith. “I have made a failure, 
and I hope you will succeed. I would like to see 
some hats,” continued she. So Betsey was car- 
ried to the dressmaking room, and Ethleen and 
Rosalind were fitted up with hats and bonnets. 

Day after day the tea-party visitors came to the 
shop, and the Blakes knew their custom was 
secure. 

One day Nellie came to her mother in per- 
plexity. 

““Mamma,” said she, “I have so many different 
kinds of dolls to fit that my patterns won’t fit them 
all. Some are long, others short, some broad, 
some thin, and every other difference that you 
could think of.” E 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Blake, “it is exactly the 
same with ladies whom I fit. My cutting chart 
applies to dolls as well as ladies. Come now, and 
I will give you a lesson in cutting and fitting.” 

Nellie was as delighted as if it had been a fairy 
story, and did not know that she was learning prac- 
tical lessons for dressmaking by and by. 

Mae, as a beginner, proved to be a good book- 
keeper ; and her columns of figures were as neat 
as one could wish, even though it was a childish 
hand that penned them. 

Ruth’s smiles back of the ribbon and laces won 
many visitors to the shop, as they had won her 
many friends. 

Mrs. Blake viewed the progress the children 
were making with pleasure; and her heart warmed 
when she thought of their unselfish, loving hearts 
and their untiring efforts to help her earn their 
bread. Their loyalty to their mother became a 
subject of much kindly comment among their 
elders, as their handiwork was a source of de- 
light to their young friends. Miss Wright's 
face beamed whenever they came to the class ; and 
she often remarked, “Those girls are going to be 
an honor to their mother and a blessing to the 
community.” And, indeed, new graces bloomed 
out in their characters from day to day. 

What joy it brought to their hearts to drop a 
shining coin into the hands of a poor beggar or to 
help in any charity! and, as Nellie remarked: “It 
makes us so much happier because we earned it 
ourselves. When mamma gave us the money, we 
knew nothing of the true spirit of giving; for 
we always gave with a kind of dread, thinking 
how her worn fingers had earned it, stitch by 
stitch.” 

Nothing made the sisters happier than to help 
the ragged urchins of the street that were starving 
for love and care; for, as Mae sagely remarked, 
‘No one knows how to feel for them so well as 


‘those that have felt the sting of poverty them- 


selves.” 
(To be continued.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DUCKY MOTHER. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


UCKY Mother was the best-matured old 
Plymouth Rock hen you ever saw, and the 
way she got her name was this: The chil- 

dren were always coaxing for some ducks. So we 
got some eggs, and put them under this old hen to 
hatch. Patient old hen! four long weeks went by 
before a little quack, quack, sounded in the nest. 
The children were wild with delight over the ridic- 
ulous looking things, with such dreadful bills and 
little bead-like eyes, and kept them in the house 
as much as I would allow them. 

Finally, when all were hatched, I took them and 
the old hen out on the soft grass, and put them 
down. The old hen never saw such a sight. She 
never saw anything but little black chickens in her 
life; and these’ big yellow things scooting here 
and there, and squaking quack, quack, was almost 
enough to paralyze her. She would go up to 
them, turn her head sideways and eye them 
sharply. Then her motherly instincts would get 
the upper hand, and she would try to hover them; 
and away they would go, like streaks. They 
would not be hovered. 

At last they sat down on the grass, and she sat 
down by them. They would not follow her, and 
she just had to follow them. They would eat 
enormous loads of bread or curd, and eyery 
mouthful they ate must be washed down with 
water or milk. They were a mussy set. 

I had some more eggs under another hen 
hatched out a few days later. As Ducky Mother 
was so tame and kind, I tried to give her the last 
ones,— five of them. They, like the others, would 
not follow, but just sat on the ground, huddled 
together. Poor old Ducky Mother, there she was, 
with two unmanageable sets of children on her 
hands. She walked back-and forth between the 
two lots, cooing and clucking; but nothing would 
induce them to move, until, finally, the smaller 
ducks took a notion to follow the largest of the 


older ones, and then it was all right. But such a 
proud mother! 
She led a delightfully lazy life. Ducks are 


always sitting around, sleeping; and she would go 
a little way off to a bench, and lie down in the 
shade, but she always kept an eye on the ducks. 
If the cat walked that way or any of them stirred, 
she was by them in an instant. They slept in a 
barrel at night, and ducks are not at all like 
chickens about going to bed early. The old hen 
would go to the barrel, and call and coax at them 
to come; and sometimes they would, and some- 
time they wouldn’t. 

Often, after they were settled for the night, 
they would hear something, and all come trooping 
out in Indian file to see what was going on. Then 
sleepy old Ducky Mother would come to the open 
end of the barrel, and call them, until we often 
went and drove them back to her. After a long 
while she would let them stay out as late as they 
wanted to. But it must have been very trying to 
her nerves to have to get up long before day, if 
she kept with those restless children. ‘They grew, 
oh, so fast! And one day they found the pond 
behind the barn, and their happiness was complete. 
After that poor Ducky Mother let them go and do 
as they pleased without bothering herself about 
them. 


“Srye in the house. Teach your children to 
sing. Lift the voice of praise against cares. 
Praise God by singing: that will lift you above 
trials of every sort. ... They sing in heaven; 
and among God’s people upon earth song is the. 
appropriate language of Christian feeling.” 

Selected. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR HERITAGE. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


We dwell within a Universe Divine,— 
One changeless Force, the sign; 

One boundless Love that ever onward guides, 
Through joy or adverse tides! 

The choice is granted to our wills to be 
God’s aristocracy, 

Or, parting from the righteous paths, to stray 
Adown the darkened way. 

By no illusion are we lured to soar 
In thoughts to heaven’s bright shore: 

The joys are sure, the peace is real, the calms 
Allay the world’s alarms. 

O sons of God, claim in the coming age 
Thy noble heritage,— 

The right to think, to act, to see the plan 
He mapped for perfect Man;> 

And, facing to the light, move forward then, 
Ever God seeking men! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FAMILY OF THREE. 
BY HARRIET CARYL COX. 


HE bird books, and those who speak with 
authority about birds and their habits, tell 
us that most birds live in pairs; that is, 

the father and mother living together, building 
the nest, and raising the little birds. But some- 
times there is an exception. 

This summer a pair of tree-swallows, beautiful 
little birds, with shining blue-green bodies and the 
softest white breasts, built a nest in the hollow 
branch of an old tree. While they were feeding 
the young, a third adult bird appeared. It seemed 
as if he had been adopted, as an uncle or some- 
thing of the kind; for he went in and out of the 
hole just as the parents did, fed the little ones, 
and seemed as much interested in the nestful as if 
they had been his own. The mother would fly 
into the hole with a worm, then the father, and 
then this adopted uncle, all three being in the nest 
at the same time. 

The third bird remained until the little ones had 
flown. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir is safe to say that Hofmann’s picture of 
Jesus, on the first page, will please most of our 
readers; and yet Hofmann does not suit all. 

Speaking of pictures reminds the Editor to say 
that the series now publishing, to go with the cur- 
rent lessons on The Life of Jesus, are carefully 
selected, and sometimes with difficulty. For in- 
stance, it did not seem advisable, for various rea- 
sons, to use the common picture of the beheading 
of John the Baptist. So search was made in all 
directions for something good. At last permission 
was obtained from a firm in St. Louis to repro- 
duce an original photograph of the ruins of the 
church on the site of the prison where John lost 
his life. The picture in the series, Mount of Be- 
atitudes, was sketched by a young lady last sum- 
mer on the spot. 

How much the Editor wishes he could meet the 
many young readers who write to him from the 
Sunday Schools all over the land! They seem to 
be friends already. 

The window of the Editor (his own particular 
window) looks out on the gilded dome of the 
Massachusetts State House. It speaks of good 
citizenship, patriotism, and character. That was 
all represented in Washington, whose birthday 
will soon be observed. We remember the anni- 
versary in our stories, this number. If we were to 
meet all the young people who read Hvery Other 
Sunday, this would be our celebration speech : — 


Remember Washington because he loved his 
country for what it might be. He united modesty 
and courage. His feelings were strong, but his 
self-control was greater. He used war to make 
peace. The highest aim for him was to be a faith- 
ful, wise, zealous American citizen. Let us fol- 
low his example! 


HOFMANN. » 
(From Christ in Art.) 


Heinrich Johann Ferdinand Michael Hofmann 
was born at Darmstadt, March 19, 1824. He 
studied at the Diisseldorf Academy under Theodor 
Hildebrandt and Schadow, then at the Antwerp 
Academy. He travelled much, studying the works 
of masters and imitating rather than following his 
own bent and developing an original style. He 
became honorary member of the Academy at 
Dresden in 1868 and professor in 1870. In the 
upper vestibule of the new Hoftheater, Hofmann 
has painted the ceiling with an apotheosis of the 
heroes of the old German mythology, and in the 
Albrechtsburg at Meissen. Hofmann’s share of 
the decoration consists of a painting representing 
the betrothal of the little Prince of Saxony with 
the eleven-year-old Bohemian Princess, Sidonie. 
He has painted many subjects taken from the 
Bible such as, Christ taken Prisoner, Christ and 
the Adulteress, Christ preaching on the Sea of Gen- 
nesaret, Christ in the Temple, Jesus in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. The head published in this week’s 
issue of Hvery Other Sunday is enlarged from 
the figure of Jesus in the famous picture of “Jesus 
rebuking the Rich Ruler.” 


LETTER-BOX. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I send an enigma which I hope you 
will publish. I enjoy the Every Other Sunday very 
much. Yours truly, 
GORDON GLAZIER. 


Hupson, Mass. 
Dear _Editor,— Enclosed please find an enigma, 
which I hope to see in your Every Other Sunday. I 
go to the Unitarian church in Hudson, and enjoy your 
paper very much, especially the puzzles and enigmas. 
Hoping you will ever be prosperous, I remain 
Your faithful reader, 


Hupson, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1 attend the Unitarian Sunday 
School. Our pastor is Rey. John Baltzly. I read the 
Every Other Sunday, and enjoy it very much. I like 
to make out the puzzles in it. Enclosed is an enigma 
which I made up. Yours respectfully, 
Eva B. BrRigHAM. 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 14, 15, 16, is 2,000 pounds. - 
My 4, 11, 16, 15, is what a bell does. 
My 7, 4, 11, 14, 2, is what you do with a pen. 
My 12, 3, 15, 16, is the middle of day. 
My 2, 5, 18, is a healthful food. 
My 6, 8, 4, is on the side of your head. 
My 9, 10, 15, 3, 14, is a sportsman’s delight to do. 
My 1, 11, 12, is a bad drink. 
My whole was a great general. 
JupITH E. SPEAR. 


ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of 23 letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, is what we all do. 

My 8, 10, 11, 20, 18, is a ravine. 

My 1, 18, 19, is a loud noise. 

My 5, 22, 9, is a tool. 

My 6, 7, is a preposition. 

My 14, 2, 21, is not dry. 

My 15, 16, 17, is a tree. 

My 23, 6, is an adverb. 

My whole is a sad event just celebrated. 
Marian LITTLE. 


TRANSPOSITION (TWISTED ANIMALS.) 


SHORE. Xnyl. 
Heepltna. Raugja. 
Bddhlooonu. Stafifm. 
Tykeru. Niperoupe. 


Lucy R. Bacon. 


A Kworry PROBLEM. 

PLACE six straight lines in a row, thus: | | | | | | 
Now add to them five straight lines, and yet have only 
nine. . Selected. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. X. 

Enigma XVI.— Unitarian Sunday School. 


ANAGRAM. 
Rome, a beautiful city of Italy, was built by Romu- 
lus. 
TwistED RIVERS. 


Nile. Rhine. 
Rhone. Mystic. 
Dnieper. Charles. 
Murray. Concord. 
Delaware. Nashua. 


UNFINISHED VERSES. 


Sua, me, land, sand, far, star, mother, brother, sea, 
glee. 


THE CATS’ TEA-PARTY. 


Five little pussy-cats, invited out to tea, 
Cried: “ Mother, let us go; for good we'll surely 
be. 
We'll wear our bibs and hold our things as you 
have shown us how,— ; 
Spoons in right paws, cups in left,— and make a 
pretty bow. 

We'll always say, ‘Yes, if you please,’ and ‘ Only 
half of that.’” 

“Then go, my darling children,” said the happy 
mother cat. 


The five little pussy-cats went out that night to 
tea. 

Their heads were smooth and glossy, their tails 
were swinging free. 

They held their things as they had learned, and 
tried to be polite; : 

With snowy bibs beneath their chins they were a 
pretty sight. 

But alas for manners beautiful and coats as soft 
as silk! 

The moment that the little kits were asked to take 
some milk, 

They dropped their spoons, forgot to bow, and — 
oh, what do you think? — 

They put their noses in the cups and all began to 
drink! : 
Yes, every naughty little kit set up a miow for 

more, 
Then knocked the tea-cups over, and scampered 


through the door. 
Primary Education. 
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